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The  Home-Software  Challenges: 
Knowing  What  You  Want 
And  Where  to  Get  It 
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Today,  home  computer  users  expect  a 
lot  morefrom  software  nun  they  used  to, 
and  they  don Y  want  to  spend  time  figur¬ 
ing  out  jtow  to  get  a  package  up  and 
running. 

White  game  software  is  still  in  the  lead, 
a  large  number  of  users  are  adults. 
Approximately  40%  of  the  households 
which  own  micros  do  not  have  children, 
according  to  □  survey  by  Link,  a  New 
York  market  research  firm,  Many  aduHs 
are  interested  in  software  that  will  help 
titan  in  managing  the  “business*  aspects 
of  their  homes.  They  want  software  that 
will  make  them  more  productive. 

Enrichment  software,  or  packages  that 
will  help  them  not  only  learn  subjects 
traditionally  taught  in  school  but  aid 
them  in  performing  a  skill  or  hobby  bet¬ 
ter,  is  another  amt  that  is  growing. 

In  spite  of  their  difficulty  in  finding 
readily  available  advice  when  buying 
software,  users  do  manage  to  buy,  and 
the  market  is  competitive  but  healthy.  It 
is  projected  to  reach  58.3  billion  by  1988, 
according  to  a  recent  report  issued  by 
Creative  Strategies,  a  market  research 
firm  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Some  of  the  more  sophisticated  stock 
portfolio  maiugement  packages  are  good 
examples  of  the  amount  of  service  users 
expect  to  gei  from  high-end  home  soft¬ 
ware  now,  according  to  Andy  Bose, 
director  of  microcomputer  market  anal¬ 
ysis  at  Link.  Programs  whkh  automati¬ 


cally  extract  slock  information  from  a 
database  are  preferable  to  those  which 
require  users  to  type  in  the  data  after 
looking  ii  up  in  a  newspaper  or  some 
other  so urre, 

"The  package  should  be  nble  to  inte¬ 
grate.. .tliat  informr'ion  and  conduct 
analysis,*  said  Bose.  Although  pricing  is 
definitely  an  issue  in  the  home  market¬ 
place.  a  few  users  arc  willing  to  pay  con¬ 
siderably  more  for  a  package  that 
accomplishes  what  they  want.  Typically, 
such  packages  run  near  the  lop  of  the 
homesoftware  price  structure  from  about 
$300  to  S400. 

“Communication  packages  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance,"  and  spreadsheet 
demand  is  increasing  ro  a  lesser  extent,  he 
noted.  “Spreadsheets  will  become  more 
important  when  integrated  with  the  per¬ 


sonal  finance  type  of  packages." 

Other  areas  of  growth  are  personal 
finance  software  and  enrichment  pro¬ 
grams. 


of  PCs  is  extending  into  the  lower  income 
households  also.  Almost  40%  of  those 
households  with  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  533,000  own  personal  computers." 


Fifing  packages  and  database  man¬ 
agement  systems  are  also  strohg,  noted 
Bore.  One  half  of  the  280  personal  com¬ 
puter  owners  surveyed  by  Link  earlier 
this  year  use  their  machines  “for  doing 
some  sort  of  filing  Of  information,  and 
30%  expect  to  do  so  within  a  year.'' 

The  demand  for  word  processors  Is 
also  high,  but  many  home  users  have 
used  word  processors  at  work,  and  they 
want  their  home  software  to  have  the 
same  features  as  the  professional  pack¬ 
ages.  “People  want  to  be  able  to  load  a 
package  and  run  it  without  too  much 
complication."  he  said.  “They  wart  in¬ 
structions  andhelpbuiltontothc  screen." 
In  general,  users  arc  looking  forcasier  to 
use  packages,  higher  quality  and  more 
finks  to  other  software. 

And,  except  for  a  few  users  who  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  sophisticated 
programs  like  the  stock  managers  des¬ 
cribed  earlier,  most  “really  do  not  want  to 
spend  a  whole  lot  of  money  on  software." 
of  money  on  software." 

When  the  Commodore  64  was  intro¬ 
duced,  having  64K  available  on  a  fairly 
low-cost  machinc“opcncd  up  tots  of  pos¬ 
sibilities,  It's  going  to  take  lime  to  con¬ 
vince  home  users  that  you  can  do  more, 
and  that  you  are  investing  in  the  tong 
letin."  continued  Bose. 

“We’re  seeing  a  shift  from  the  high 
income  households,* he smd.  The  appeal 


As  you  might  expect,  the  more  afflu¬ 
ent  own  the  more  expensive  computers. 
Of  those  who  own  personal  computers 
carting  over  51,000,  63%  arc  in  house¬ 
holds  earning  535,000  or  more  yearly. 

The  “psychological  barrier’ in  pricing 
h  omc  software  is  $  1 00.  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  CoggshaH,  president  of  Software 
Access  International,  Inc.,  b.  market 
research  firm  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
Users  are  mom  likely  to  think  twice 
before  spending  over  thatamount,  but  be 
feels  (hat  homesoftware  buying  patterns 
are  “very  unsophisticated." 

When  questioned  about  (heir  desires 
in  surveys,  users  have  definite  ideas  of 
what  type  of  software  they  want  and 
what  features  would  be  desirable.  But  for 
most,  knowing  what  they  want  and 
knowing  what  vendor;  ifany.makeswhat 
they  want,  are  two  different  things. 

"Ills  very  difficult  to  do  comparison 
shopping.  They  donf  even  know  what 
features  are  available  and  tank  get  it 
demonstrated  if  they  have  found  out." 
said  CoggshaH. 

"Lots  of  people,  when  they  buy  a  $25 
something  else  are  very  sophisticated 
comparison  shoppers,"  he  mid. 

But  that*  Just  not  possible  with  soft¬ 
ware. 

T  recently  spent  5300  on  a  ten-speed 
bike,  and  the  salesman  spent  two  hours  • 
with  me.  You  could nk  find  a  salesman  in 


a  computer  store  who  would  spend  two 
hours  with  you,  or  be  useful  if  he  could," 
he  continued.  “About  all  they’d  do  is  put 
a  diskette  into  a  machineand  kt  you  play 
with  it." 

People  buy  home  software  because 
they  Vs  reiJ  an  article,  or  have  seen  it 
advertised,  or  have  heard  about  it  from 
their  friends,  aocording  to  CoggshaH, 
And  the  situation  isn\  any  better  in 
software-only  stores.  “Software-only 
stores  are  going  out  of  business.  They 
ha  vent  demonstrated  the  software.  In 
the  future,  people  will  demand  more 
from  the  stores. 

"There  is  a  lot  less  software  demand 
th"n  everyone  thought.”  He  noted  that 
vendors  had  big  expectations,  and  a  lot 
of  venture  capital  was  available,  but  “the 
average  urerdoesnY  buy  much  software." 

Bob  Campbell,  prescient  of  Fore¬ 
thought,  Inc,,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
home  software  vendor,  said  there  Is  con- 
cemamongdevriopers“about  the  failure 
of  dealers  to  understand  [the  package]. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  the  dealer. 
Dealers  range  from  superb  professionals 
to  those  who  will  misrepresent  the 
product" 

To  combat  this,  "software  has  to  bear 
the  burden  of  explaining  itself.  Wo  insist 
that  software  is  fully  tested,*  he  added. 

Campbell  said  he  wants  to  “minimize 
the  dealerk  say,"  but  he  recognizes  that 
no  vendor  can  control  the  dealer 

“A  dealer  wants  to  move  goods  and 
services  across  the  counter:  Tile  dealer 
will  go  broke  if  he  has  to  be  a  com  uttini.” 
be  continued.  The  solution  for  software 
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companies  “is  to  design  to  minimize 
dealer  intervention," 

His  firm  supplies  the  dealer  with  a 
copy  of  a  package  so  that  users  may  try 
them  in  the  store.  If  it  is  copied  it 
becomes  a  demo  automatically,  and  the 
user  can  take  it  home.  "There  were  a  lot 
of  advantages  to  taking  the  extra  lime  to 
build  in  these  considerations,"  Campbell 
said. 

Such  extra  effort  by  software  compa¬ 
nies  may  be  what  is  needed  to  appeal  to 
the  home  user  who  is  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing,  but  who  needs  more  help  than  pre¬ 
vious  users. 

Ken  Wasch,  executive  director  of  the 
Software  Publishers’ Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  a  trade  association  for  the 
micro  software  industry,  noted  that  “the 
typical  home  user  lias  changed,  they  Ye 
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not  hackers.  Until  early  1982,  roost  had 
serious  {programming]  experience  or 
were  hackers. 

CoggshaU  noted  that  “home  users  are 
treating  the  machine  as  a  productivity 
tool.  They  expect  the  system  to  make 
manual  tasks  easier,  rather  than  harder." 
Previously,  users  enjoyed  tinkering,  and 
would  “sand  on  their  heads"  to  get  the 
software  to  work. 

Packages  that  are  being  introduced 
now  must  address  the  expectations  of  a 
different  and  broader  set  of  users.  As 


Wasch  commented,  “the  markets  are 
there  for  the  proper  products. "But  firms 
(Hat  are  coming  out  wii  h  “also-rz  ns,"j»r- 
ticularly  in  the  area  of  word  processing, 
a  rea  different  story.  “I  do  nt  thi  nk  ills  a  ny 
great  surprise  that  those  companies  are 
not  successful. 

“Almost  anything  that  was  put  on  live 
market  in  1981  and  1982  sold,"  he  said. 
“Now  the  market  is  more  selective." 

After  home  users  have  bought  a  word 
procesjorand  a  few  games.  What  else  will 
they  buy?  WelL  software  developers  are 


working  on  that  one.  From  their  point  of 
view,  most  users  just  haven't  realized  how 
much  software  they  really  need. 

Increased  functionality  will  be  the 
attraction  of  future  home  software  pack¬ 
ages,  according  to  Campbell.  Standard 
spreadsheets  inquire  "too  much  imagina¬ 
tion"  for  use  by  those  whoarc  unfamiliar 
with  filling  in  blank  rows  and  columns. 
“People  want  to  figure  out  their  home 
finances.  They  don\  want  to  figure  out 
how  to  set  up  forms.”  He  expects  to  see 
home  spreadsheet  packages  which  will 


prompt  uters  on  how  to  fill  in  their  data. 

Another  a  rea  which  experts  expect  to 
grow  is  r  of twara  for  personal  enrich  mcnl . 

According  to  Wasch,  “The  software 
Industry  is  struggling  to  find  uses  for 
people  who  are  very  unsophisticated.  If 
you  rent  your  home  and  lead  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  life,  what  kind  of  suftware  are  you 
looking  for?" 

He  believes  that  enrichment  programs 
can  fill  the  needs  of  this  market.  “Eve¬ 
ryone  wants  to  learn  something  about 
some  subject."  he  said.D 
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